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“The Ideals We Live By ° 


“Ideals, the system of values by which men live, are of 
supreme importance in the life of the individual and in 
the life of the nation Ideals are practical, Woven into 
the personality structure of the individual citizen, they 
give him a map of life, a sense of direction, a standard 
by which he may judge his inner impulses and his overt 
behavior. The terms of human association, the worth 
and dignity and respect men accord one another, the sense 
of justice they entertain, their willingness to cooperate and 
sacrifice for the common good-—all these are rooted in and 
grow out of the ideals that lie at the base of a particular 
way of life. 

“But ideals do more than give the individual a cuide 
to his own personal behavior, they do more than define 
the terms upon which he will meet and mingle and 
work with others; they equip the individual citizen with 
a measure of men and institutions, a measure he can apply 
to those seeking positions of leadership to proposals of 
public policy, to the workings of the whole compl x pat 
tern of social arrangements and institutions 

“For the individual, then, it is his system of values that 
vives life meaning, that equips him for effective and fruit 
ful living in home and community. that makes it possible 
for him to share in the work of improving conditions under 
which men live in his own society and throughout the 
world, 

“Tdeals are no |e important in the life of a society than 
they are in the lives of the individuals composing it \ 
society is possible only because the individuals that form 
it have a common sense of reality and are bound together 
by common loyalties. It is this body of core values, this 
wide community of ideas and ideals that gives a society its 
basic pattern, that holds it together and prevents it from 
becoming a mere aggregation of individuals without pur 
pose and without goal 

“More important still, systems of social relationships 
attain the status of social institutions only when they are 
accepted as being in conformity with the essential value 
premises of society. In other words, social institutions 
the family, the community. the church, the state, the econ- 
omy, the school are merely the carriers and implement 
ers of the ideals which men entertain 

“All this is but to say that it is the ideals that men live by 
that determine the quality of their individual lives and of 
the civilization they achieve. Ideals are the measure of a 


man and they are the measure of a civilization.” 


*Except from Education for American Citizenship, the Thirty 
Second Yearbook of the American Association of School Admin 
istrators, 1201 l6th St. NW., Washington 6, D. €., 1954. $5 
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“| Speak For Democracy” 
The 1953-54 Voice of Democracy Contest 


District of Columbia, and Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico took part in the 1953-54 Voice of Democracy contest. 


Mi than a million young Americans in the 48 States, the 


This is the third consecutive year in which the total number of 
entries from the Nation’s public, private, and parochial high 
schools has passed the million mark. 

In this contest there are no losers. All the contestants gain 
hy the experience of considering their democratic form of 
government and defining the ideals on which this country was 
founded. All the schools and communities, all the States and 
Territories, and the Nation as a whole profit by the participation 
of these young people. 

The contest was begun 7 years ago. It was designed to 
encourage high school boys and girls in the study of their gov- 
ernment and the expression of its philosophy, and to further the 
use of radio and television broadcasting for such expression. 
Since the contest began, approximately 5 million students have 
taken part. 

In addition to the 5 million contestants, many other students 
have been stimulated by the contest to think about the meaning of 
freedom, to clarify their ideas, and to recognize their part in 
government. They have thus acquired a deeper appreciation 
of democracy. 

Four contestants, a girl and three boys, received tangible 


awards as in the past. These four were chosen the national win- 
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Elizabeth E. Evans 


ners. Each contestant submitted a 5-minute speech on the 
subject “I Speak for Democracy.” What the winners said has 
been judged best at the classroom, school, community, State, and 
national level. 

As one of the prizes all the winners received a free trip 
to Washington, D. C., where they were guests of the cospon- 
sors—-the National Association of Radio and Television Broad- 
casters, the Radio-Electronics-Television Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, and the United States Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
At the special awards luncheon in Washington, Dr. Samuel 
Miller Brownell, United States Commissioner of Education, 
presided, The Honorable Charles bk. Potter, United States 
Senator from Michigan, presented the awards. Each winner 
received a $500 scholarship, a trophy and certificate of merit, 
and a television set. 

While the students were in Washington, they visited the White 
House, where they were received by President Eisenhower, the 
Congress, and the Supreme Court, 

The 1954 national award winners were Elizabeth bk. Evans, 
16-year-old junior at the John R. Buchtel High School, Akron, 
Ohio; Philip M. MeCoy, 16-year-cld junior at the Argentine 
High School, Kansas City, Kans.; Joseph H. Gerdes, Jr., 17- 
year-old senior at Catholic High School, Harrisburg, Pa.; and 
Joel H. Cyprus, 17-year-old senior at the Senior High School, 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 





Richard J 
Bowditch, President, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States; Dwight Clark, Jr 
National Winner, 1951-52 Voice of Di 
mocracy Contest: William A. Early, Presi 
National Education A Hon 
orable Joseph W. Martin, Jr Speaker, 
United House of 
Glen MeDaniel, Pre 
ics-Television Manufacturers Association 
Judge Justin Miller, Chairman of the Board 
and General Counsel, National Association 
of Radio Broadcasters 
Thomas F. O'Neil, President, Mutual Broad 
Honorable Ivy Baker 
United States: Ed 
CBS tele 
Honor 


retary of the 


Judges in the contest were 


dent sociation 


States Representatives 


sident. Radio-Electror 


and Television 


casting System; 
Priest, Treasurer of the 
Sullivan, Master of 
vision show “Toast of the 
able Harold E. Talbott, See 
U.S. Air Force; Mrs. Charles W. Tobey; 
and Mrs. Charles L. Williams, President 
National Congress of Colored Parent 


Ceremonies, 


‘I own” 


and 


‘| Cut hers. 


The winning peech ine quoted hel 


Elizabeth E. Evans, 
John R. Buchtel High School, Akron, Ohio 
AM AN AMERICAN 


words, Fascist. Communist 


Listen to my 
| isten well 
for mv country is a strong country. and my 
message is a strong messave 

and | peak lor 


I am an American 


democracy 

My ancestors have left their blood on the 
green at Lexington and the snow at Valley 
Fort Sumter and 


lorge—on the walls of 


the fields at Gettysburg-—on the waters of 
shadows of the 
hbeachheads of 
Salerno and and the 
Okinawa bleak hills called 
Pork Chop and Old Baldy and Heartbreak 
Ridge. 


men have died for freedom 


the River Marne and in the 
Forest on the 


Normandy 


on the bare. 


Argonne 


sands of 


A million and more of my country 


For my country is their eternal monu 


They 


as he watches a cireus clown’s 


ment live on in the laughter of a 
small hoy 
antics—and in the sweet, delicious coldness 
of the first bit of peppermint ice cream on 
the Fourth of July——in the little tenseness 


of a 


“batter up!” 


baseball crowd as the umpire calls, 
and in the high school band’s 
rendition of “Stars and Stripes Forever” 
in the Memorial Day parade—in the clear. 
sharp ring of a school bell on a fall morn 
ing-—and in the triumph of a 6-year-old as 
he reads aloud for the first time. They live 


“B2 


on in the eyes of an Ohio farmer surveying 
his acres of corn and potatoes and pasture 
and in the brilliant gold of hundreds of acres 
of wheat stretching across the flat miles of 
Kansas—-in the milling of cattle in the stock- 
yards of Chicago—in the precision of an 
assembly line in an automobile factory in 
Detroit—-and in the perpetual red glow of 
skylines of Pittsburgh and 
Birmingham and Gary. 

They live 
Jewish boy saying the sacred words from 
the Torah: “Hear O Israel: the Lord our 
God, the Lord is One. Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy 
all thy soul and with all thy might,” 
Catholic 
full of grace, the Lord is with 


the nocturnal 


on in the voice of a young 


heart and with 
and 
voice of a girl praying: 


Mary 


in the 
Hail 
Dhee 


estant boy 


and in the voice of a Prot- 
‘A mighty 


\ bulwark never failing 


Fortress is 


singing 

our God oe 
\n American named Carl Sandburg wrote 

these words: 

I know a Jew fisherier down on Maxwell 

With a voice like a north wind blow 


street 


* *# * 


ing over stubble in January 
His face 
he selling 
fish 
his wares from a pusheart.” 


There Is a 


hve ine 


cor 
glad to 


fish, Terribly glad that God made 
call 


is that of a man terribly 
and customers to whom he may 
every 


free. 


America 


voice in the soul of 


human that cries out to be 
America has answered that voice. 
has offered freedom and opportunity such 
as no land before her has ever known, to a 
Je Ww fishe 
the face of a man terribly glad to be selling 


fish. She 
his push art, to sell his herring on Maxwell 


rier down on Maxwell Street with 
had given him the right to own 
Street. she has given him an education for 
his children, and a tremendous faith in the 
nation that has made these things his. 
Multiply that fisherier by 160,000,000 
160.000.000 and 
truck 


and 


mechanics and farmers 


housewives and coal miners and 


and lawvers 


all glad, terribly glad 


drivers and chemists 
plumbers and priests 
to be what they are. terribly glad to be free 
to work and eat and sleep and speak and 
love and pray and live as they desire, as 
they believe! 


And those 
these 160.000.000 


160,000,000 Americans 
free 
more roast beef and mashed potatoes the 


vield of 
automobiles and telephones, more safety 


Americans——have 


more 


American labor and land: 


razors and bathtubs. more orlon sweaters 


and aureomycin, the fruits of American ini- 


tiative and enterprise; more public schools 
and life insurance policies, the symbols of 
American security and faith in the future; 
more laughter and song—than any other 
people on earth! 

This is my answer, Fascist. Communist! 
Show me a country greater than our coun- 
try, show me a people more energetic. cre- 


ative, progressive—bigger-hearted and hap- 


pier than our people, not until then will I 


consider your way of life. For I am an 


American, and I speak for democracy. 


Joseph H. Gerdes, Jr., 
Harrisburg Catholic High School. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Abe AHAM LINCOLN uttered more than a 


mere phrase at Gettysburg. when he 
spoke those now famous words, “govern- 
ment of the people, by the people. and for 
For, 


recognizes that phrase as Lincoln’s defini 


the people.” every loyal American 
tion of Democracy. 

When he said. “of the people.” Lineoln 
meant that people have the right to govern 
meant that 


themselves. In other words, he 


democratic governments come out “of the 
people.” It is this principle which has 
made America the “Citadel of Freedom.” a 
place where men willingly cooperate with 
the law and where the law itself is felt to be 
in the classic words of Justice Holmes, “the 
witness and external deposit of our moral 
life.’ In America, thank God. we are “cit- 
izens,” not “subjects.” 

So, the essence of the American Republic 
is a recognition of the dignity of manhood 
in all men. In its foundation this govern- 
ment was an act of supreme confidence in 
man. a concession, such as never before 
had been given to human dignity. Its 
creation was, indeed, a bold experiment, 
the bravest political act recorded in history. 
In fact. liberty had never really been under- 
stood until it was caught up in a human 
embrace and embodied in a great and 
abiding nation, 

In the second portion of his definition 
Lincoln said, “by the people.” It was the 
conviction of the Founding Fathers that all 
power comes from the Creator through the 
people, and their desire to safeguard the 
exercise of that power, not directly by the 
people in their confused and scattered in- 
dividualism, but through representatives 
seated in calm thought and timely research. 


(Continued on page 92) 
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The Nation's School Facilities Survey 


by Ray L. Hamon, Chief of the School Housing Section 


Tue Sist CONGRESS authorized a nation- 


wide survey of public elementary and 


facilities 
815. The School 


under 


school 
Public 


Survey 


Se ondar V 
Title I of 


Facilities 


pursuant to 
Law 
being conducted 
this authority is, in fact, a series of State 
surveys by the State educational agencies in 
cooperation w ith the Office of Education and 
coordinated at the Federal level by the 
School Housing Section. 

lo facilitate the gathering of informa- 
tion from the States, the survey was divided 
first 


phase, and (2) the second or long-range 


into two phases: (1) the or status 


planning phase. Two progress reports on 
the status phase were published in 1952. 
The First Progress Report was based on an 
inventory of public-school facilities in 25 
States. The Second Progress Report was 
based on the needs for additional school 
facilities in 37 States as of September 1952 
and State and local resources available for 
needs. The Report of the 
of the School Facilities Sur- 


vey,” issued in December 1953. is based on 


meeting those 


Status Phase 


reports from 43 States. This report absorbs 
the two progress reports previously pub- 
lished and constitutes a final report on the 
schoolhousing situation in the United States 
as revealed by the first or status phase of the 
School Facilities Survey. 

The States are continuing the second or 
long-range phase of the survey to determine 
the needs for public elementary and sec- 
ondary school facilities through the school 
year 1959-60 which are expected to result 
from such factors as enrollment increases, 
shifting population, school district reorgani- 
zation, and normal replacements. The Of- 
fice of Education contemplates the publica- 
tion of a summary report on the second or 
long-range phase of the School Facilities 


Survey in the fall of 1954. 


rt of the Status Phase of the School Facil- 
Authorized by Title 1, Public Law 815, 
Washington, D. C., lI 
1953. Illus, 140 p. Price 70 


*Repo 
ities Survey 
81st Congress 
ment Printing Office, 


S. Govern- 


cents 


bolume 36, Number 6 


When the data reported by 43 States are 
projected for all States and Territories on 
the basis of relative public-school enroll- 
ments, the 1952 nationwide school plant 
needs include 312.000 instruction rooms 
(classrooms, laboratories, and shops) to 
house 8,881,300 pupils at a cost of $10.6 
billion. Of this amount, $5.9 billion could 
be provided from applicable resources, 
leaving a nationwide deficit of $4.7 billion. 

Unless the tempo of school construction 
is materially increased, the needs for addi 
tional school facilities will continue to grow 
because of future increases in enrollment. 
It is obvious that financing practices will 
have to be improved and that new and sub- 
stantial resources will have to be tapped on 
a broadened tax base if American boys and 
girls are to be provided with adequate 
school facilities. 

Thousands of local school districts are 
finance urgently needed 


ways in which the situation could be im- 


now unable to 


school construction. are, however, 


proved in some States at the local level by 


State and/or local action. Even with im- 
provements in the local financing of capital 
outlay, the provision of adequate school- 
housing will require that States attack the 
problem on a statewide basis and that a 
substantial portion of the funds be provided 
from State sources. 

The income payments back of each pupil 
schools provide a 
The 
relative ability of the States, thus measured, 


1951, 4 


States had income payments of less than 


enrolled in the public 
comparable measure of State ability. 
varies in the ratio of 1 to 5.) In 
$5,000 per pupil enrolled, as compared te 
5 States which had income payments of 
more than $15,000 per pupil enrolled. 

Phe chart shown below is reprinted from 
the Report It 
phase of the current school situation. 

The School will 


the Congress American people 


‘raphically reveals one 


Facilities Survey vive 
and the 
some basic information which is needed if 
an objective appraisal is to be made of the 
probiem of providing adequate public- 


school facilities. 


Size of School Plants 


Percent 
50... 


l 





2-3 rooms 4-6 rooms 




















7-13 rooms 14-20 rooms 21 rooms and over 


it so Percent of School Plants Containing Various Numbers of Classrooms 


Percent of Pupils Housed in Each Group 


Date from 45 States enrolling 20,156,045 pupils 





Research in the Office of Education 


by Samuel Miller Brownell, Commissioner of Education * 


United 


HE FUNCTIONS of the States 
T Oflice have expanded 


1267 


considerably 
since its establishment in Today, it 
administers grants, it facilitates the inter 
national exchange of teachers, and it even 
lot of the Pre 


ceived from pupils all over the country) 


answers a sident’s mail (re 
But the basic responsibilitic s laid on it by 
the original enabling act of 1867 still hold; 
and one of these purposes 1s educational 
researc h. 


The Office of 


as holding 


Education can nowise be 
any 


method. It 


characterized particular 


dogma concerning research 
could not, in the face of the wide variety of 
problems it attacks Po illustrate, let me 
cite some studies either just concluded, ot 
at present under way, ot contemplated for 


the immediate future 


Statistics 


In the field of statisti 
liar reports as the Statistics of State S« hool 


it has such fami 


Systems, which biennially answers questions 
on how many pupils there are enrolled: how 
many teachers are employed; how many 
there are: the an 


basic administrative unit 


nual expenditure per pupil in the variou 
States; and expenditures for capital outlay 


SsOuUTEeeS of income, and so oon \ similar 


biennial report ts available. devoted to city 
school systems; and still another to higher 
education 

Annually a detailed report is issued on 
the number of students enrolled in engineer 
ing, and the number of engineering degrees 
conferred. A special study is being com 
pleted this year of the number of Korean 
veterans studying in higher educational in 
Public Law 550) (the 


stitutions under 


Office of Education, Depart 
and Welfare, Washingtor D 
American bilucational Resea 


N. J February 15, 1954 


84 


distribution 
And 
are other similar statistical reports, 
this 


and their 


Korean Gl Bill I. 


among the different institutions. 
there 
too numerous for me to mention at 


time. 


Administration 

In the field of State school administra- 
cooperatively 
‘ational Council of Chief State 
Officers and the Association of 
Officials of the United 


has been issued which 


tion, a report prepared 
with the 
School 
School Business 
States and Canada 
defines all the items (organizational, per- 
sonnel, financial, and property ) that consti- 
tute The Common Core of State Educational 
Injormation. The State departments have 
ivreed that annually each State should col- 
lect data on all of the items in this “Common 
Core. 


Another 


relates to the experience of 17 States in the 


study in school administration 


los al SC hool dis- 
There are still at 


90.000 small school districts in the 


reorganization of small 


tricts into larger units. 
least 
[ nited States (mainly in certain States of 


the Middle West). as you know, and re- 


organization remains a persistent problem. 


Finance 

In the 
port entitled Expenditures for Education 
This 


prepared with the generous assist 


field of finance. a monumental re- 


at the Midcentury has just appeared. 
report 
ance of State departments of education and 
a volunteer advisory board shows graphi- 
cally the variations which exist from one 


district to another within each State with 
respect to expenditure per classroom unit, 
as well as the differences among the States 
It appears that the quality of a child’s 
education varies considerably, depending 
on the town or State in which his parents 
live. This study should prove of great as- 


sistance to the States in the evaluation and 


improvement of their plans for financing 
education. 

\ typical project in the field of school 
law is the comprehensive analysis of legis- 
lative enactment designed to affect state- 
wide reorganization of local school admin- 
istrative units. 

The field of school construction is a criti- 
Recently. the School 
Housing Section of the Office published its 


cal one nowadays. 


report to Congress on the School Facilities 
Survey, financed partly by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and partly by the States. This re- 
port is a basic reference work on such mat- 
ters as the age of school buildings in the 
various States, the ty pes of school construc- 
tion, the extent of overcrowding, and the 
prospective needs for new buildings. Two 
other studies are: an analysis of fund-rais- 
ing procedures and State and local tax limi- 
tations; and an analysis of the body dimen- 
sions of school children, an exact knowledge 
of which is desired by the manufacturers of 


school furniture. 


Elementary Education 

In elementary education, a comprehen- 
sive descriptive study is being made of 
social studies textbooks. Another study is 
inquiring into the practices of teacher- 
training institutions. The first phase of this 
study is a follow-up study of graduates. 

In secondary education, a major study 
is nearing completion on the subject of the 
adaptation of school administration and in- 
The 


extent to which desirable practices are, or 


struction to rapid and slow learners. 


are not, being followed will be ascertained: 
and, if resources prove adequate, a detailed 
study of exceptionally satisfa tory schools 


will be undertaken. 


Secondary School Curriculum 


In the field of secondary curriculum, two 


studies have been made of the “core curric- 
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ulum”: how many schools use it, where 
these schools are. and the administrative 
problems of establishing and continuing a 
successful core program. A_ curriculum 
study in the field of high school mathe- 
matics has also been completed. 

Also in the field of secondary education. 
the American Association for Health. Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation is cooperat- 
ing with the Office of Education in a study 
of enrollment and teacher-training’ cur- 
riculums in the field of health, education. 
and recreation. 

I am afraid that this long list of research 
in progress may begin to bore you, but 
several other important projects should also 


be mentioned. 


Effectiveness of TV 
An interesting experimental study is being 
Station KUHT. at 


Houston, Texas. to determine the compara- 


conducted — through 
tive effectiveness of television versus regu- 
lar classes in teaching practical nursing for 
The National Red Cross, the 
Texas, the Educational Test- 


the home. 
University of 
ing Service of Princeton, N. J., and the 
Office of Education are all cooperating in 
this effort. 

In the field of visual education, a deserip- 
tive analytic study is being made of the 
services available to schools through the 
audio-visual sections of State departments 


of education. 


For Exceptional Children 

Thanks to the interest and generosity of 
the Association for the Aid of Crippled 
Children. 
ducted, with the aid of the Office, on the 


qualifications and preparation of teachers 


an excellent study is being con- 


of exceptional children. The participation 
of cooperating agencies in this study has 
been so cordial and active that eventual 
practical application of the findings from 
the study seems assured. 

The Guidance and Pupil-Personnel Sec- 
tion of the Office has two studies under way: 
one on the content and method of university 
preparation of school counselors; the other, 
on the extent and causation of high-school 
dropouts. 

The Division of Vocational Education in 
the Office of Education also conducts some 
research. For example, careful track is 
kept of the supply and demand for voca- 
tional agriculture teachers (at present, the 
The Home Economics 


supply is short). 


Volume 36, Number 6 


Branch is developing evaluative instruments 
for use in appraising college and secondary 
The 


Trade and Industry Branch is miking a 


school programs in home economics. 


i. 
survey of trade school graduates}in the 


Middle West during the 5-year period that 
ended in 1952. 

The Division of International Education 
has just completed a study of education in 
Pakistan. 
sion of the Office seeks to identify the col- 


Another inquiry by this Divi 


leges and universities in the United States 
which give courses in comparative educa- 
tion and in the new field known as area 
studies. 

The Division of Higher Education has 
numerous research projects under way. 
Qne is a study of the costs that students 
incur in going to college. Another is a 
study of cooperative, or work-study, edu- 
Still another 


study will determine at what stages in their 


cation in the United States. 


careers students drop out of college, and 
some of the factors related to their with- 


drawal. 


General Education 

With respect to general education, a con- 
tinuous supply of information is being col- 
lected regarding new developments in this 
field. 


in professional curriculums for pharmacy, 


The current role of liberal education 


engineering, architecture, and forestry is 
being pictured in a series of bulletins. An 
entire volume on professional education in 
the United States, covering all the recog- 


nized professions, is nearing completion, 


Consultative Services 


In many of the fields that | have men- 
tioned, bibliographies of recent studies have 
been prepared by staff members of the Of- 
fice. Advisory and consultative services 
are also extended, on request, to school sys- 
tems and organizations interested in re- 
search. 

If you will think back on the variety of 
projects that I have mentioned, you will 
that the 


mentary school through graduate profes 


recall studies range from ele- 


sional training. The fields which are cov- 


ered include — statistics, administration. 
school finance, school housing. school law, 
curriculum, teacher preparation, teaching 
methods, special education, guidance, voca- 
international education, 


All of these studies 
The 


tional education. 


and higher education. 


involve. to some extent, research. 


kind, the level, and the amount of research 
The bulk of it is 


fact collection, organization, and interpre- 


involved vary greatly 


tation. 


Fact Research 
This is in keeping with the mandate of the 
act establishing the Office of Education for 
the purpose of col 
as shall 
show the condition and progress of educa 
States 


among other things 


lecting “such statistics and facts 


tion in the” several and Terri 


toraas * * 4.” 
Some of you may question whether fact- 
Research. 


I think 


of research as involving the recognition of a 


finding per se is in fact research. 
of course, can be variously defined. 
problem area; the definition of the prob 


lem; the design of procedures giving 
promise of clues or final answers to the 
problem: the collection of information (by 
interviews 


observation, experimentation. 


tests, questi mnaires, records, or whatever 
method): the compilation and analysis of 
the data; the interpretation of the data; 
and then the rigid checking and testing of 
these interpretations to be certain of their 
validity. reliability. and overall soundness. 
(Parenthetically, it is in this last checking 
that | fear researchers are frequently lax, 
It is always a problem in the Office of Edu 
cation, where the pressure is great, to get 


studies released. ) 


Understanding and Solution 
fact- 


finding, from counting the hairs on a head 


Of course, there are all sorts of 


to making a crucial measurement in a physi- 
cal experiment. As you know, the prob 
lems are complex in experimental research 
in the social sciences. Essential to such re- 
search is fact-finding. It is pertinent and 
basic to the understanding and solution of 
many problems in American education. 
Now. as to the 
ployed at the Office of Edueation. Of 
course, such usual techniques are used as 


field 


views, case studies, historical and legal re 


research methods em- 


questionnaires, observation, inter 
search, and occasionally, when the subject 
matter or opportunity is appropriate, actual 


experimentation, 


The Conference 

One outstanding feature is emphasis on 
the understanding and cooperation of other 
organizations and governmental units. This 


(Continued on page OO) 





Expenditures for Education 
at the Midcentury 


FXPENDIT RES FOR EDUCATION AT 

THE MIDCENTURY a new Office of 
Kducation report, reveals extreme variations 
in the amount, and perhaps the quality of 
the schooling the children of the United 
Educator 


States receive. superintendents 


members of boards of education, citizen 


committees, and legislators alike will find a 
wealth of information to aid in evaluatins 
and mmproving the effectiveness of State and 
local plans for financing education 
Every 10 Years 
This report adheres to the Office plan of 
publishing information on average expendi 
tures per classroom unit at 10-year intervals 
Such a plan appeared advisable in view of 
the usefulness of the two previous reports 
which showed expenditures for the years 
1929-30 and 1939-40. The 1949-50 study 
was conducted and the report prepared by 
PD. Hutchins. Office of 
specialist in school finances 
stant Dy 


Education 
Albert R 


eugene S 


Clayton 
and 
Munse, research ass 
Lawler, professor of education at Florida 
State University, was engaged as consuitant 


Advisory 


cluded persons associale d with the previous 


and a 6-membetr Committee in 
studies. 

From figures submitted by State depart 
ments of education, the report presents what 
is believed to be a complete coverage of 
current expenditures per classroom unit for 
all of the 63.277 
ployed teachers during the 1949-50 school 


Also pre luce d are 


the 125 operating: s« hool districts in the out 


school districts that em 


year. data for each of 


lying parts of the United States. The report 
presents a profile ¢ hart for the United States 
and for each State and outlying part of the 
United States to show the numbers of class 
room units supported at Various expe naiture 
levels. 


*Washingtor 


The United 1949 


total of $4.143.857.951 for its current ex- 


States in 90) spent a 


penses applying to classrooms. This is an 


impressive figure, yet Expenditures for 
Education at the Midcentury reports that 
more than $600,000,000 in additional ex- 
penditure would have been required to raise 
all low classrooms up to the national median 
level of $4,391 per classroom unit. 

| Xp nditures varied from State to State 
and within each State. The State median 
expenditures ranged from $1.451 for Mis- 


New York. 


hoards of education were able to expend LO 


sissippr to $7.627 for Some 


times as much as others. These differences 
are especially significant when interpreted 
in association with the presumption that 
there is a substantial relationship between 
expenditures for education and the amount 


and quality of educational services. 


Why Expenditures Vary 
Many States have so-called “Foundation 
Programs” for the support of public edu- 


cation. which define a basic level of expend 


MEDIAN AMOUNTS OF 


United State 


EXPENDITURE 


iture assured for every child or classroom. 
Although these programs have been operat- 
ing for some years, the profile charts show 
that many classrooms in 1949-50 were still 
supported at indefensibly low levels. 

There are several reasons for the great 
variations in these expenditures. The three 
most important appear to be differences in 
the educational load, in the supply of funds 
for the support of schools, and in the in- 
terests and efforts of the people in planning 
and financing local educational services. 

Those States which have a high birthrate, 
many small school districts, sparsely popu- 
lated areas with relatively few children, o1 
a firm compulsbry attendance law have the 
greatest educational load when measured in 
terms of classroom units. In States with 
greater densities of population, the corre 
sponding measure of educational load ap 
pears lighter. This same analysis might be 
applied at the local district level. kor over 
half of the Nation’s children who were at 
1949-50 in 


tending schools during large 


(Continued on page 95) 
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$4,391 
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Education of Negroes: Progress and Present Status 
in the Segregated Pattern 


by Ambrose Caliver, Assistant to the Commissioner, and Emery M. Foster, Head, Reports and Analysis 


Education for Salvation and 
Freedom 


During the early days of slavery in Amer- 
ica, Christian missionaries were influential 
in starting the custom of teaching the slaves 
to read and write. This was particularly 
true among the French, Spanish, and Ger- 
man settlers. Their main purpose was the 


propagation of the gospel among the 
heathen of the new world. 

The education of slaves of the English 
settlers did not advance as rapidly as among 
“unwrit- 


other settlers. The reason was an 


ten law that no Christian could be held a 
slave,” according to the Special Report of 


the | 


p. 352). The dilemma 


. 5. Commissioner of Education (1871), 
was resolved by 
“provincial statutes and formal declarations 
by the Bishop of London to the effect that 
work 


Systematic efforts to enlighten the slaves 


conversion did not manumission.” 


began as early as 1695. By about the mid- 
dle of the 18th century. it is reported that 
in Accomack County, Va.. 


or 500 families were instructing their slaves 


“as many as 400 


at home and had their children catechized 
on Sunday.” 

Of all the sects interested in enlightening 
the Negroes, 


effective and earnest. 


the Quakers were the most 
It was they who first 
registered protest against slavery in Protest- 
They their 


concept of education to include preparation 


ant America. also extended 
for citizenship as well as Christianity. 
Their 


cone ept 


aggressiveness in implementing this 
particularly in the northern col- 
onies, coupled with a few slave uprisings in 
the southern colonies, culminated in the 
enactment of laws in several States against 
the teaching of Negroes, either slaves or 
freedmen. 

However, another force which was gather- 
ing strength and momentum was destined 
not only to clash with the opponents of slave 


enlightenment, but also to challenge the 


Vumber 6 


entire slave system; this was the spirit of 


freedom which resulted in the American 
Revolution and finally in the emancipation 
of the Many of the Founding 
Fathers and their including 


Adams, Wythe, Mason, Washington, Jefler- 


son, Jay, Swan, Hopkins, and Franklin, 


slay es. 


associates, 


favored a policy not only of suppressing 
the slave trade and emancipating the slaves, 
but also of educating them for a life of 
freedom. 

Some of the 


both in America and from Europe fell into 


revolutionary literature, 
the hands of the slaves and freedmen who 
had learned to read. In addition, abolition- 
ist literature grew in amount and intensity 
in its attack on slavery. It was inevitable 
that the ideas thus disseminated should be 
Negroes, that 


the channel of communicating the 


eagerly grasped by and 
literacy 
Thus, in 


ideas—-should be eagerly sought. 


spite of laws making the education of 
Negroes a crime, punishable by the severest 
penalties, many of them succeeded in secur- 


Much of 


this was accomplished by stealth and cun- 


ing the rudiments of knowledge. 


with the aid of those who had man- 
with the 


aged to learn, and sometimes 
connivance of white persons, including some 
slaveholders. So, by the time of Emancipa- 
tion, it is estimated that about 5 percent of 


the Negroes were literate. 


1 al- 


The first article of this series 
le mpted to set forth the present pos- 
ture of the school segregation issue. 
In this article, we shall give a brief re- 
view of the progress of Negro educa- 
tion from the pre-Civil-War days to 
the present, with suggestions of its 


relation to the issue of segregation. 


roes, Segr 


Scoot 


Educational Ups and Downs 


The beginning of the Civil War was the 
signal for unleashing the pent-up desire of 
Negroes for Schools followed 
in the wake of the Union North- 


ern missionary zeal, enlightened deiermina- 


education. 


Armies. 


tion of army officers, and eagerness of Ne- 
groes to learn, brought about the organiza- 
tion of schools almost immediately after 
the Union forces established themselves in 
The 


established by Congress in 1866, considered 


any territory. Freedmen’s Bureau, 
education to be one of its major functions, 
As indicated in the previous article, what 
the Bureau did with respect to the education 
of Negroes largely served as a foundation 
for the public school systems later estab- 
lished in the South. 

Publie education at that time was not 
popular even for the whites. It should 
also be kept in mind that the war had 
brought poverty, suffering, and disorgan- 
The 


Bureau, therefore, provided a kind of pro- 


ization to the entire southern region. 


tection and an atmosphere of security, as 
those at- 
Ne- 


groes themselves played an important role 


well as financial assistance for 


tempting to enlighten the Negroes. 


in this educational activity and in bringing 
Five States had 


Negro State superintendents of education, 


about the gains achieved, 


The report of the Superintendent of the 
lreedmen’s Bureau in 1867 showed that the 
freedmen were appreciating the value of 
education and willing, when able, to pay for 
it: and that in this, as in other matters, they 
were making rapid strides toward entire 
self-support. 

A sizable group of “moderate” southern- 
ers and large plantation owners accepted 
the facts of the new order. They realized 
the value of some education for Negroes 
not only that they might make a more reli- 
able labor force, but also that they might 


(Continued on page 93) 











How To Obtain U. S. @ 


by Seerley Reid, Chief, Visual Education Service, Office of E 


The following chart explains how to borrow, rent, and purchase those motion pictures and filmstrips of the U. S. Government which 


U.S 


Gavernment Agency 


Department of Agriculture 


Department of the Air 
Force 


Department of the Army 


Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration (Department of 
Commerce) 


Coast Guard (Department 
of the Treasury) 


Department of Defense 


Office of Education 
(Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare) 


Corps of Engineers (De- 
partment of the Army) 


Fish and Wildlife Service 
(Department of the 
Interior) 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(Department of the 


Interior) 
See aleo “5,434 I ‘ 
Office, Washington 25, D. ¢ 


Kind of Films 


{00 motion pictures and 160 
hilmestrip on agriculture, 
conservation, forestry 

home economu and 

relate | ibyect 

150 motion pictures and 70 


filmstrip 70 public infor 


md 150 training film 


subpect 


nation 


on iriou i wion 


> motion pictures and 90 
filmstriy 65 public 
250 medical 


film 


infor 


mation ind 500 


training on variou 


ubject 


motion picture and 


hilmestrips on aviation 
ubject (Note The CAA 
also distributes several hun 
dred Air and Navy 


films ce with aviation, } 


korce 


ling 


10 motion pietures and 45 


filmstrips -15 publie informa 
tion and 70 training films on 
various subjects related to the 


(Coast Guard and it operations 


4) motion picture about the 


Armed Fores 


184 motion pictures and 432 
hilmestriy on machine shop 
practices, woodworking skills 
and other industrial and voca 
tional training ubyect 

HOU motion picture on river 


and harbors, flood control 


ind hve welectrie powell 


0) motior pireture on 
commercial fisherit ind on 
wildlife conservation 

40 motion picture about 
Indians and Indian life 

} I ) N 


How to Borrow 
or Rent Films? 


Borrow from State extension 


“ervices and from regional 
offices and other film 
depositorie 
film libraries 


that have purchased prints. 


Rent from 16-mm 


Borrow publie information 

Air Force, train 
ing films fromthe CAA. Rent 
film libraries that 
have purchased prints 


films from the 


from 16-mm 


Borrow public information films 
from the Army, medical films 
from the Armed Forces Insti 
tute of Pathology, Washington 
25, D. ¢ Rent from 16-mm 
film libraries that have 
purchased prints 


Borrow from CAA Washington 
and regional offices. Rent from 
16-mm. film libraries that have 
purchased prints 


sorrow public information films 
from Coast Guard Washington 
and district offices. Rent train 
ing films from 16-mm. film 
libraries that have purchased 


prints 


Army, Navy, 


Borrow from the 


and Air Force film libraries. 
Not for loan. Rent from 
16-mm. film libraries that 


have purchased prints 


Borrow from district offices of 
the ¢ Orps of I nygineers, 


Borrow from FWS or from 
EWS film depositories 


Not for 


lO-mm 


loan. Rent from 
film libraries that 


have purchased prints 


l I USOk \ il | it Service 


of the Department. 


How to Purchase Films 


Purchase 191 motion pictures 
from United World Films, Inc., 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29, 
N.Y. Purchase filmstrips from 
Photo Lab., 3825 Ceorgia Ave. 


Washington 11, D. ¢ 


Purchase 69 motion pictures 
and 30 filmstrips from UWE 
Other films not for sale 


Purchase 442 motion pictures 
and 43 filmstrips from UWF. 
Other films not for sale 


Purchase 6 motion pictures 


and 3 filmstrips from UWF. 
Other film not for sale. 


Purchase 29 motion pictures 
and all filmstrips from UWF. 
Other films not for sale. 


Purchase 34 films from UWE 


Purchase from UWF. 


Not for sale 


Purchase 6 motion pictures 
from UWF. Apply to FWS 


to buy other films 


Purchase from U.S. Indian 
School, Intermountain School, 
Brigham City, Utah 


and distributed by Superinter 


Ss ( 


HOO] 


For Further Information 
Write to 


| s Dey irtment of Agri- 
culture 

Office of Information, 
Motion Picture 


Washington 25, D. C. 


Service, 


U.S. Department of Defense, 
Office of Public Information, 
Wa hington 25, D.C. 


Los. De partment of Defense, 
Office of Public Information, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


U.S. Department of Com 
merce, 
Civil Aeronautics 


tration, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Adminis- 


U.S. Coast Guard. Office of 
Public 
Washington 25, 


Information, 


B. £. 


U.S Department of Defense, 
Office of Public Information, 
Washington 25, D. ¢ 


S. De partment of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education 
Washington 25, D. C. 


U.S. Department of the Army, 
( orps of Engineers, 
Washingten 25, D. ¢ 


U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Fish and Wildlife Service, 

P ) Box )28, 

College Park, Md 


U.S. Department of the Interior, 


Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Washington 25, D. ¢ 


t Printing 
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~Government Films, 1954 


: of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


vhich 


ase, 


on, 


ior, 





ere available for public use in the United States on January 1, 1954. 


U.S 


Government Agency 


Institute of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs (Foreign Oper- 
ations Administration) 


Office of Inter-American 
Affairs (terminated in 
1946) 


Marine Corps (Depart- 
ment of the Navy) 


Bureau of Mines (Depart- 
ment of the Interior) 


Foreign Operations 
Administration 


Department of the Navy 


National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics 


Public Health Service 
(Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare) 


U. S. Information Agency 


Veterans Administration 


Office of War Information, 
Domestic Branch 
(terminated in 1945) 


Office of War Information, 
Overseas Branch 
(terminated in 1945) 


Office, Wast tor D. ¢ } 


Kind of Films' 


> motion pictures--on health 
and agriculture—with English, 
Portuguese, and Spanish 
ommentaries. 


1] motion pictures on Latin 


America: 5 on Ohio. 


25 motion pictures—-for 
public information and 
recruiting, 


60 motion pictures—on 
mining and metallurgical 
industries and natural 
resources of various States, 


1) motion pictures--about 
U.S. aid to Europe and 
economic recovery in 


European countries 


965 motion pictures and 200 
filmstrips—45 publie infor- 
mation and 720 training films 
on various subjects. 


20 motion pictures—on 
technical aeronautical 
subjects. 


130 motion pictures and 150 
filmstrips—on public health 
and medical subjects 


1) motion pictures--on 
American life (produced 
for overseas use), 


60 motion pictures and 6 
filmstrips mostly on medical 
subjects, some on VA activities 
ind programs 


}2 motion pictures—on 


World War II activities. 


13 motion pictures—on 
American life (produced 
for overseas use). 

i I 1953; Ne 


How to Borrow 
or Rent Films? 


Not for loan. Rent from 
16-mm. film libraries that have 
purchased prints. 


Not for loan. Rent from 
16-mm. film libraries that have 
acquired prints 


Borrow from Marine ¢ orps 
district offices. 


Borrow from Bureau of Mines, 
1800 Forbes St., 

Pittsburgh 13, Pa., or from 
USBM film depositories. 


Borrow from FOA film 
depositories. 


Borrow public information films 
from the Navy, aviation training 
films from the CAA. Rent from 
16-mm. film libraries that have 
purchased prints. 


Borrow from NACA, 


Borrow from PHS (if profes 
siona! groups) or from State 
and local health departments. 
Rent from 16-mm., film libraries 
that have purchased prints 


Not for loan. Rent from 
16-mm. film libraries that 


have purchased prints. 


Borrow from VA 


Not for loan. Rent from 
l6-mm. film libraries that 
have acquired prints. 


Not for loan. Rent from 
16-mm. film libraries that 
have purchased prints. 





How to Purchase Films 


Purchase from ITAA. 


Purchase 68 films from UWF, 
18 films from TIAA, 


Purchase 7 films from UWF. 


Not for sale. 


Not for sale 


Purchase 
and 161 filmstrips from l WE 
Other films not for sale. 


Obtain authorization from 


NACA, 


Purchase 78 motion pictures 
and 57 filmstrips from UWE 
Other films not for sale 


Purchase from UWF. 


Purchase 39 motion picture 
from UWF. Other films not 
for sale, 


10 films from UWE 


Purchase 


Purchase from UWF. 


952 motion pictures 


Agencies with fewer than 10 such films have been omitted. 


For Further Information 
Write to 


Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, 
Washington 25, D. ¢ 


U.S. Information Ageney 


Washington 25, D. ¢ 


Los. Marine ¢ orps, Other 
of Public 
W ashington 


Information, 
25, D. ¢ 


U.S Departme nt of the Interior, 
Bureau of Mines, 

Office of Mineral Reports, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Foreign Operations Administra 
Audio-Visual Branch, 
’, I. ¢ 


tion, 


Washington 2 


U.S. Department of Defense, 
Office of Public Information, 
Washington 25, D. ¢ 


National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, 


Washington 25, D. ¢ 


U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 
Public Health Service, 
Washington 25, D. ¢ 


U.S. Information Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Veterans Administration, 
VA Central Film Library, 
W ashington 25, D. ¢ 


U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 
Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. ¢ 


U. S. Information Agency, 
Washington 25, D. ¢ 
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Research in the 
Office of Education 


(Continued from page 85) 


is so that the studies undertaken will be 
directed to their needs and that beside 
“picking their brain the results will be 


used by these group The most common 


means toward attaining this understanding 
and cooperation is the conference 
lo the extent that educational organiza- 


like the NEA AERA, have 


their headquarters in Washington, such con 


tions, and the 


ferences can be held at little cost. Usually. 
however, it is necessary to call in representa 
tives from all parts of the United States 
When all is said done, the 
Office of Education is a small organization 
Its budget for salaries 
to about $2.000.000. 


and U. S 
and expenses comes 
That is less than six 
teen one-thousandths of | percent of what is 
currently being spent for education in the 
United this 


hudvet,. of course 


States: and much of small 
is devoted to the admin 
istration of grants, as well as to researcl 


Basic Principles 


With such limited resources, it has been 


necessary systematically to restrict the range 


Thus in the 


search projects for the Office. the following 


of research. selection ol re 


pring iples are coms icle re d hask a 


1. The Office must first of all carry out 


the mandates of (Congre Some of these 


Pitle | of Public Law 


Rl ) Spree fie ally require d the Obf ties to coop 


mandates are specifiv 


erate with the States in a School Facilities 
Survey Some of the mandates are mod 
erately sper itv he enabling ac t of 1867 


and diffusion of 
as shall show the 


requires the collection 
“such statistics and fact 
condition and progress of education in the 
several States and Territories.” Some of 
the mandates are quite broad: for « xample 

the mandate to “otherwise promote the 
cause of education throughout the country.” 
Naturally, the specific mandates have a cet 

over the general or broad 


tain priority 


othe: things being equal 


2 it seems clear 


fre Ids 
make a 


\s a second porine iprle 


that priority should be given to those 


of studies where the Office can 


po 


unique, or almost unique, contribution. 
Nationwide statistical fact-gathering is one 


field 


to national 


such Fact-finding research relating 


educational legislation — is 
The organization of national con- 


still 


another 


research problems is 


ferences on 


another 


) As a third principle, the Office of Edu- 
cation should, in general, emphasize studies 


of national significance and coverage. 


1. As a fourth principle, the Office should 
engage in research which provides or facili- 
tates appropriate comparisons among the 
different States, 


leges el 


cities, school districts, col- 


Some one has said that “‘com- 
parison 1s the method of science.” It is 
also fundamental to intelligent legislation 


and administration. 


» The [ 
at the National Capital and its 


S. Office, through its central 
position 
freedom from local bias or predilections, is 
in a unique position to call conferences at 
which research coordination and coopera- 
effected. The 


meshod has been used in connection with a 


tion can be conference 
study of dropouts in high schools in 20 large 
cities. and in connection with a study of the 
costs of going to college—to mention only 


Iwo, 


6. Finally. of course, there is the problem 
of selecting those research subjects that are 
of greatest importance, that hold the most 
promise of solution, and which also fit the 
available staff and resources of the Office. 
ltisag 


atic, sustained program addressed to na- 


oal of the Office to achieve a system 


tional problems in the field of education, 


with sufficient flexibility of program to 


permit adaptations to emerging needs and 
proble is 

I-ducational research, as we conceive it at 
the Office of consist 


Edueation, does not 


merely in “running an experiment” or 


doing a survey” and publishing the results. 
A good deal of social responsibility is in- 
first 


whether to apply the limited resources to, 


volved, in’ the instance, in deciding 
say. a study of the salaries of beginning 
teachers versus a study of the educational 


After the 


choice of a problem and suitable delimita- 


handic ips of migrant children. 


tion—a matter of judgment and often a 


matter of compromise as well—the organi- 
zational and personal aspects have to be 
tackled and ironed out as best one can. 


Education, as we know, is blessed with 





really 


many organizations (and | mean 


“blessed” ). 


elicit the interest and support of all appro- 


Wherever practical, we try to 


priate organizations, so that they may con- 
tribute toward the development of a sound 
and feasible research pattern, stimulate the 
cooperation of their members, and then help 
use the results of research. 

In addition to relations with the educa- 
tional associations, we must also consider 


relations with other governmental units: 
the State departments of education; inter- 
Fed- 
eral agencies, such as the Department of 
the Chil- 


dren’s Bureau (in work on delinquency), 


ested city school systems; and other 
Agriculture (in rural education), 


and the Bureau of the Census (regarding 


certain statistics). 


Need for Leadership 

For the most part these working relation- 
ships are constructive and helpful, but like 
all other human affairs, they require care 
and consideration on both sides. The same 
applies to the selection of staff to conduct 
the research. Since little of the research 
at the Office of Education is strictly a one 
man affair, the best results require a high 
order of leadership as well as the lovalty 
and cooperation of a team | his combina- 
tion of qualities is not always easy to attain. 


Assume that a research project has been 


suce essfully conducted and a report pre- 
pared. Is the Office through? ertainly 
not. The next step is to make sure that 


the report reaches its prope r audience. The 
emphasis in OF research has advisedly been 
toward securing information that has some 


immediate practical implications. 


Practical Value 

In the Office of Education, the authors of 
research have an important advisory and 
consultative responsibility in helping to put 
their research to work in practi al educa- 


(,reat 


tional situations. resourcefulness 
and patience may be required to persuade 
the public of the desirability of the appli- 
cation, special efforts may be needed to 


keen 


called for. and inex- 


raise the necessary funds, a instinct 


for “timing” may be 
haustible 
needed to eliminate unforeseen practical 


These are tasks for 


not the researcher. 


administrative energy may be 


“bugs.” the admin- 
istrator 

But the researcher should help interpret 
the meaning and adaptability of his re- 


search findings to the administrator. In 
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it essential that the re- 


think 


search team not merely 


general, | 
“remain available” 
for advice and consultation, but that some 
energy and thought be devoted to the prob- 
lem of making sure that advice and consul- 
tation will be called jor when and where 
it is needed. 

This will be salutary not only for the ad- 
ministrators, but also for the researchers, 
who will doubtless observe certain unfore 
seen limitations of their research when it is 
put to the test of operating reality. 

What I am saying. briefly, is that research 
of an ageriey such as OF must not end with 
a report. It should end in actual contact 
with the problems to which it is addressed, 
in actual service in application. IT cannot. 
of course, say that research at the Office of 
Education has always achieved this contact 
or service. [| can say, however, that it ap- 
pres iates the need for this kind of follow- 
through, and the sequence of educational 
research of the OE is not considered com- 


plete until this last step has been taken. 


Impact on Education 

| wish that I could give you, at this time. 
i neat and precise résumé of the impact that 
the research of the Office of Education has 
had upon American education, but this is 
impossible. Education is a complex social 
institution, subject to manifold influences. 

We do know. to be sure. that its reports 
are in demand, that some of them receive 
many State. 


thoughtful consideration by 


local. and higher-education authorities. 


We know that one of the studies moved a 
foundation to supply funds for faculty fel 


lowships. at a time when higher educational 


enrollments were dropping and there were 


prospects. at some institutions, of some 
serious reductions in the number of faculty 
members 

We do know that proposed changes in 
educational benefits under Publie Law 550 
final 
launched by the Office at the end of last 
October. We do know that there is keen 


interest among leaders in special education 


ire awaiting returns from a survey 


in astudy on the qualifications and prepara- 
And 


that when one of the regular 


tion of teachers of special education. 
ve do know 
or recurring studies is for some reason de- 
layed. we receive inquiries about and re 
hukes for the delay. We cannot doubt, in 
short. that research at the Office of Educa- 
tion is having its impact 


Yet I want to admit some gaps and short- 


comings, too. Perhaps the most common 
complaint about the studies of the Office is 
that they are slow in completion. This has 
been true in the past. It is less true now, 
though slowness continues to be one of our 
main problems. In part, however, slowness 
is the price we must pay for adequacy of re- 
sponse and completeness of inquiry. It 
would be relatively easy, for example, to 
issue a postcard inquiry to State depart- 
ments of education and to publish results as 
soon as returns were received from, say, the 
first 30 States. Instead, the State depart- 
ments are given a 24- or 30-page question- 
naire, and we try to insist on returns from 


all the Not all the 


prompt; and sometimes, truth to tell, condi- 


States. States are 
tions at the Office do not always permit it 
to be prompt. The Office has registered 
some successes in this matter of speed, as 
well as failures. 

As I have surveyed the educational needs 
of the country in relation to the program of 
the OF (in the short time that I have been 
there). it has seemed to me that the strength- 
ening of educational research in and by the 
Office is one of the important contributions 
that is proper and possible. It is my con- 
sidered judgment that unless we, as a coun- 
try. devote money and talent to research in 
education in a significant way, we cannot 
hope to have education keep pace with the 
demands of society which is spending huge 
sums on research in health and medicine, 
science. agriculture, business procedures 
and technology, war and defense, and 
thereby is improving Us processes and prod- 
ucts at a prodigious rate. This research 
in education—one of the Nation’s greatest 
enterprises calls for the expenditure of 
public funds for it. It cannot be solely 
dependent on foundation grants or fringe 
resources from professional organizations. 
Nor do I think that we will make very great 
strides by limiting research to the collection. 
analysis, and dissemination of the fact type 
necessity, characterizes 
Looking at the 


situation then, it seems to me that a num- 


which largely, of 


most of the OE research. 


ber of things can be done by the OF to be 


constructive force in educational 


the Nation. 


a more 
research for As a result, we 
have taken some steps. 

The first is to request funds to provide 
technical and personnel assistance to process 
data more rapidly and thereby make more 
of the fact-finding research of the Office con- 


temporary and less of it historical. 


The second is to stimulate more research 
on problems of national significance where 
the col- 

school 


the great research resources lie 
and State 


systems, and other nonprofit agencies inter- 


leges, universities, city 


ested in education, through the matching 
This 


will, we hope, not only make national funds 


fund type of cooperative research 


available but stimulate State and local funds 


for educational research. 


Task Force Studies 

The third is to propose inaugurating a 
systematic program of task force studies of 
major problems of national significance to 
education. Presumably one such study 
would be undertaken each year and would 
take from 2 to 3 These 


would presumably pull together the many 


vears, studies 


contributory research findings available, 
add new research findings, and synthesize 
them on each study. This continuous, sys- 
tematic attack on such problems would mean 
that as the years progressed there would be 
made available to educators and laymen a 
series of significant and authoritative re 
search studies, interpreting research, and 
undoubtedly suggesting further research on 
these problems. \s proposed, a lay ad- 
visory board would recommend the studies 
they considered most important to be under- 
taken; the task force would be professional 


The lay 


board would also have continuity so as to 


educators and research personnel. 


recommend appropriate follow up on study 


reports, 


9 
Much important, significant, and needed 


research in education cannot and should not 


he done by or under the direction of the 


U.S. Office of Education because it would 
with local and State 


or might interfere 


functipns. But mile h more can he done 
and needs to be done by the Office to be of 


service to all 48 States and their localities, 


Gibraltar of Education 
I regard research as the Gibraltar 6f edu- 


cation-as an. essential basis for sound 


progress. | feel sure that the members of 
this association share my feelings in this 
respect, 

If the Office moves ahead to serve Ameri- 
can education as we all hope it will, its 
research activities and relationships will be 


The 


and cooperation of this organization also 


increasingly important, leadership 
will be a large factor in how successful the 


Office is in this respect 








“| Speak for Democracy’ 


(Continued trom page 82) 


The masses are not experts in the solution 
But. 


lawmake Is of 


ol complie ated problems they can 
delegate their problems to 
their choice men in whose 


they have « 
that i} 


qualities and 

And 
like a 
parts ular law, in due course they can change 


thre 


experience mifidence 


Americans know they don't 


it. That is the privilege of American 
people, they can change their laws and their 
yovernment without ever meaning to change 
the republic. 

In concluding his definition Lincoln said, 
Well, certainly 
Democracy has produced better results than 
history 


‘for the people.” \merican 


any other form of government in 
Our high standards of living and education 
our medical care, our freedoms are the envy 
the face of this globe 

United States has be 


the 


of every nation on 
At the same time the 
the 


world, more powerful than the realm of any 


come most powerful country in 


Caesar or Czar. ancient or modern. while 


remaining at the same time a community 
preserving the neighborly qualities of it 
Origin. 


While the her 


democracy, the peril of America is also het 


vreatme of America is 


democracy, for danger can come from the 


misuse of freedom De mocracy must not. 


therefore, be permitted to struggle alone for 


its existence; it needs the best that men can 


vive it. 


May our hearts beat with a love for out 


Republic ; our tongues chant its praises with 


eloquence ; may our hands he ready to work 


for it and defend it: and may we never for 


vet the legend engraved on the base of the 


Statue of Liberty: 


Give me your tired, your your 


to breathe 


poor, 
huddled masses yearning free 
the wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these. the 


lift 


homeless tempest-tost to 


me: | my lamp beside the golden 


door 
That, 


Democracy.” 


Philip M. McCoy, 
Argentine High School, 


my friend the Voice of 


Kansas City, Kans. 


am democracy 
I was planted as a seed in the minds of 


men by God himself 


92 


| blossomed forth into a world of tyranny 
ind unhappiness. 

In the minds of some, | was just a passing 
fancy, but in others I became a dream, an 
obsession 

| was tried in Athens, speculated upon by 
Plato Aristotle, obliterated by the 
Caesars and crushed by feudal lords 
kings during the Middle Ages. 

In the 18th 


a struggling. 


and 
and 
century | became an 
actuality in youthful country 
where men sought true freedom. 

lor 175 years this country has been my 
home 

| have lived in magnificent buildings in 


Washington, D. C.. 
along the Mississippi. 


and in tiny houseboats 
| have flourished in 


every classroom inthe Nation. I have dwelt 


in beautiful green parks where families are 


free to rest and play as they wish. I have 


lived in newspaper offices where editors 


prepare daily editorials. I have lived in 


the voting polls where men choose their 
leaders. 


| have not been contained within the 


covers of musty books nor held on a faded 
parchment beneath an air-tight glass:case. 

Wherever there are men who seek me, 
there must I be. 

Unless | am a part of the very lives of 
those whom I serve, I shall become a useless 
word. 
the world 


Many times 


Every day men throughout 
make great sacrifices for me. 
men have given their lives that | might live. 

How it hurts to see men die for my sake. 
How small and useless | feel as | watch those 
who love me prepare arms for war because 
of this love. 

There are many things which make me 
realize how great a task lies ahead—an over 
crowded school. an empty church. a broken 
home. 

I shudder “Whites 
Only” or a family Bible covered with dust. 


Then | make the 


people see that | cannot be worn as a vlove 


when | sec a sign 


wonder how cen | 
on a cold hand. that | cannot be turned off 
and on like an electric light; but that I can 


exist only as long as men have a sincere de- 





The Words of 


Excerpts from remarks of Samuel 
Miller Brownell, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, at the luncheon 
honoring the four high school winners 
of the Seventh Annual Voice of Democ- 
racy Contest in Washington, D. C., 


February 24, 1954. 


I should like to quote the words of two 


Americans. One, a naturalized American 
and one proud to be one of us in the United 
States. said these words just about a year 
avo 

“Heading the privileges my country gives 
me are the right to express my personal 
opinion the right to write what I think and 
to worship in the way I believe. Because 
only through these rights can my country 
grow in knowledge and strength. 1 am, as 
is every American, proud and happy to be 
abl 
States, because the reward is tremendous. 
det 
since they are important to the success and 
that 


years ago u hen | became a citizen, / 


to be of some service to the United 
/ try never to belittle other countries, 


happiness of our own. Since day. 


thre é 


have been and still am proud to say that 


* ~ 


lam an American 


Che other American said recently: 


Two Americans 


“The wealth 
public prestige we may enjoy, the sor ial 


all 


ingless in the long vista of time, unless all 


we may accumulate, the 


position we may obtain, are mean- 


are made lo serve the cause of human dig- 
What value dollars, or 


acclaim, or position in a world where jus- 


nity and freedom. 


lice, opportunity, and freedom are lost to us 
by force, by subversion or by our oun 
neglect?” 

The first American | have quoted was 
14-vear-old Adelaide Nacamu. of Peekskill, 
New York, who was born in Milan, Italy. 
Her Adelaide’s “Voice of 
Democracy” presentation which made her 
last They 


words, like those you will hear from this 


words are from 


a national winner veal are 
year’s national winners. that represent the 


true voice of democracy and of American 
youth. 
The second American | have quoted is 


His taken 


from a recent address delivered at Defiane e 


President Eisenhower words, 
College, also have deep significance for us 


They the thinking 


leadership of an words 


and 


today. represent 


American whose 
stand as the symbolic “voice of democracy” 
and the hope for all freedom-loving peoples 


throughout the world. 
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sire to live happily and peacefully with 
their neighbors. 

Yet. how often I am filled with joy and 
eladness. 

Millions of youth stand and pledge their 
loyalty to flag, to country and to God. 

Qn street corners, in barbershops, over 
hack 


discuss freely their views on politics and 


fences, people in two's and three’s 
vovernment 

Sixty-one million persons go to the polls 
and vote according to their own ideas and 
opinions, 

Then I realize that all is not lost. I see 
that the future is not a black cloud hanging 
over the earth. | know that men will live 
together in peace and prosperity, that some 
day the world will indeed he one world, 

For | have become a part of the very 
beings of men. and as long as men have 
hearts and minds and souls. I shall live. 


For | am Democracy! 


Joel H. Cyprus 


Wichita Falls Senior High School, 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 
HO ARE YOU? 

a voice, but you are a living person, a 
And 
You have no fear; you are not ashamed, 
You hold high 


proudly, I am a Cath- 


Yes, you. I am but 


human being you can answer me, 


your 


‘T am Bill Smith. 


head up and say 


olie Say 
“Tam Saul 


The couple 


Or your neighbor may say. 


Greenburg. | am a Jew.” 


down the street answer, “We're the 
Robinsons. We 
And here I, the voice, begin to wonder. 


What is this? 
and ask a simple question like “Who are 


may 


are Christians.” 
| speak into a microphone 


you?” and get back three completely dif- 
ferent answers from three neighbors. How 
People as different as they 


And yet I 


see that an entire nation is formed of these 


can this be? 
are cannot function as a unit. 
diverse people. Indeed, | have good cause 
for wondering 

l ask another question: “Which political 
party do you favor?” And again, I receive 
like “the “the Re- 


“any reform party,” “the party 


answers Democratic,” 
publican,” 
with the best ideas, no matter which one it 
This is 


Such opposing political 


may be.” Again, too, | wonder. 
also impossible. 
views cannot live together in a single na- 
tion. Yet | look around and see that they 


ean and do. 
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I try a third question: “How much money 
do youearn?” And for the third time each 
answer is different. They range from “$20 
per week” to “$250 million a year.” I can 
see no sense, vet | can see a nation. 

Again in my quest of knowledge I try a 
“Where born?” 
“England.” “Texas.” “Germany.” “Outer 
“Brooklyn,” “Timbuktu,” 


The answers stream 


question: were you 
Mongolia.” 

“South Africa 
on and on. A nation with people from all 


over the world? Impossible! But an im- 
possibility come true. 

I continue my search, asking question 
after question. | seek something that holds 
this Nation together. 
it comes the key to the whole affair: 


Quite innocently, I ask the question, “W hat 


And then, suddenly, 


are you?” And instead of a great deluge 
of answers come just one. 
“Tam an American. I believe in De- 
mocracy. | am satisfied to let the opinion 
of the majority of the people govern my 
actions.” 


At last. I find Finally, I 


There is a simple explanation, Or 


my answer. 
know. 
is it so simple? 

Two men hold opposing religious, politi- 
cal, and financial views. Yet these same 
two men are willing to work together to 
sponsor the homecoming dance for the low al 
football team. 
casually on the street. and greet each other 
One of these men has 


These same two men meet 


as closest friends. 
his house burn down, and the other offers 
to help shelter his family until they find a 
They cooperate to the 
say that the 


new place to live. 
fullest measure, and then we 
answer is simply, “They are Americans.” 

And we are right! 

It is their idea of principles and their 
idea of majority rule that makes America 
succeed, They that if the 
fellow is down. he should he helped back up: 


believe other 
and ‘they believe that regardless of their 
views, if the majority involved favor some- 
thing, it must be carried out. 

Viy first question was all wrong. Rather 
than “Who are you?”. I should have asked, 
“What are you?” 


answer immediately, for | would have heard 


I would have gotten my 


a unanimous uproar, “We are America.” 
Oh, yes, just one more thing. You may 
“Who am 17” I am the 


I have been flattering myself 


be wondering. 
intangible. 
with my little quest for knowledge. For 
you see, I. ..1 AM THE VOICE OF 
DEMOCRACY. 


Education 
for Negroes 


(Continued from page 87) 


be better prepared for their new status as 
freedmen and for the duties of citizenship 
The combination of all these groups and 
forces, in addition to the aid of northern 
missionaries and politicians, helped tre 


education of 


mendously to advance the 
Negroes, By 1880 Negro enrollment had 
700.000. By 1900 over a 
half Negro children 
enrolled in public elementary schools, and 
5,000 in high 


schools enrolled 22.000 Negro elementary 


reached over 


million and a were 


public schools. Private 
and 13.000 high school pupils, 

By the beginning of the Civil War, it is 
estimated that about 66 Negroes had grad 
uated from college. During the next 20 
years the number graduating from college 
is estimated at 313; and during the next 
decade, 738. 

This encouraging progress may be at- 
tributed not only to the great desire of 
Negroes for education, but also to the fact 
that the Reconstruction legislatures had 
established the pring iple of equal distribu- 
tion of school funds between the two races, 
After the conservative whites of the South 
regained power, the trend toward equality 
began to be reversed. “Despite the rapid 
increase in enrollment (of both Negroes and 
funds available 


whites), the educational 


- * . 


were strictly limited by the conser 


ative legislatures immediately after Recon 


struction. * * * The first result was an 
actual decrease in educational revenue and 
SC hool enroll- 


a consequent decrease in 


ment.” * Since the limited school funds 
were inadequate for the hordes of children 
(white and colored) clamoring for an edu 
cation, according to Bond, the first solution 
was to divert school funds from Negro to 
white children. 

By 1900 the pattern had been firmly set. 
School statistics show that the pattern of 
discrimination continued for nearly a half 
1896, the 


its historic decision 


Court 


century. = In Supreme 


handed down in the 
Plessy = 


Ferguson railroad accommoda- 


Bond, Horace Mann, The Education of the Negro in the 
ial Order, New York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 19M, 


nerican Se 








lions case 1 he theory underlyin 4 this de 


cision that separate but equal facitities did 
not violate the Constitution gave the highest 
governmental sanction to the pattern of seg 
challenged before 


regation, which is now 


the Court. 


Philanthropy Aids the South 


Many that the dis- 


persons conte nded 


criminatory school practices which pre- 
vaifed under this governmental sanction of 
“separate but equal” would inevitably re- 
sult in inferior education for Negroes The 
low cultural level on which Negroes have 
lived has definitely been related to the kind 
of education they have received. In spite 
of their tremendous social and economic 


still far behind the 
Their lack of civic 
the high proportion of their 
unskilled, their high sick 
instability of their 


progress, the masses are 
rest of the population 

effectiveness, 
workers who are 


ness and death rates. the 


homes, and their shorter life span are all 
closely connected with their inadequate 
educational opportunitie Although there 
has been a miraculous growth in literacy 
among them, nearly a third of the Negro 


adult population is still functionally illiter 


ate (that is. they have not advanced beyond 
the fourth grade ) 

Many elements in the South were dis 
turbed by the plight of the Negroes just 


described. But try as hard as they might 
the Negroes could not lift themselves by 
Outside help and 

Phat help started 
in 1898 with the Conference for Education 
Education 
1902. stimulated and 


Ne oro 


Jeanes Fund started 


their own bootstraps 

stimulation were needed 
in the South. The General 
Board, organized in 
supported the State supervisors of 
schools. In 1908 the 
a system of supervisory aid for Negro rural 
The Slater 
ganization and improvement of Negro rural 


helped to build) schoolhouses: 


schools. Fund assisted the o1 


high schools. Julius Rosenwald Fund 
and the 
Carnegie Corporation assisted in the devel 
opment of libraries and the preparation of 
teachers. Among the more significant 
things done by the Phelps-Stokes Fund was 
the financing of the comprehensive survey 
made by Thomas Jesse Jones in j9] ) and 
1916 then 
U.S. 


under the supervision of the 


Bureau of Education 


The Gap Begins To Close 
Table I shows the progress made in the 


education of Negroes in eight States in 


Table |.—Percent that average salaries 
of white teachers exceed those of 
Negro teachers 


State 1911 1936 1940 1950 
Alabama 124 116 113. 1 16.5 
blorida re | 109 9G, 2 15.6 
(,eoruia 167 Il 28. 7 23.8 
Kentucky 1 32 63.4 
Louisiana 2351 13) 135.2 29. 6 
North Carolina 66 9 $9. 3 Be 
South Carolina 202 173 156.9 11.8 
Virginia 47 i3 63. 1 

Source: Data for L9IL are from Bureau of 
Education Bulletin No. 38, 1916, by Thomas 
Jesse Jones Data for 1936 are from UL. S. 
Office of Education Bulletin No. 13, 1938, by 
Blose and Caliver; data for 1910 and 1950 from 
Statistics of State School Systems, Biennial 
Survey of Edueation in the United States, 
Chapter 2, 1950. 
teachers salaries. The trend toward closing 


the : ap between Negroes and whites will be 


noted As pointed out in the preceding 
article, this trend appeared after the begin 
ning of litigation in the midthirties to 


equalize Opportunities, 


In a now available important 


study 


is indicated in the equalization of 


progress 
expenditure per classroom unit. kor 
H ‘ D Ali Munse, The Sup 
i I Vv W 





example, in 1939—40, the median classroom 


expenditure for whites in the 17 States was 
145 percent greater than that for Negroes. 
However, in 1949-50, the corresponding 
percentage had been reduced to 72 (12 
States only). 


Table 


status of 


( omparative 
Negroes 
Data presented 


If summarizes the 
education among and 
whites at the midcentury. 
in these tables give some indication of what 
it would cost to provide real equality on a 
“separate but equal” basis, details of which 
will be discussed in a subsequent article. 

In the educational trends now becoming 
apparent, one can see the beginning of the 
end of physical inequalities. The attitudes 
of citizens and officials generally are change 
ing for the better. They are more and more 
recognizing the importance of respecting 
the rights of every human being, of provid 
ing that equality of opportunity which such 
recognition implies, and of implementing 
our democratic principles of freedom, jus 
tice, and equality. 

Practically every State is considering one 


Most of 


bring 


or more aspects of this matter. 


them are seriously attempting to 
about physical and quantitative equality. 
All but four States have admitted Negroes to 
some phase of graduate or professional 
study in their publicly supported colleges 
and universities. 


The appellants in the cases now before 


Table 1|._—Summary of facts, by race, for 1949-50 in 17 States and the 
District of Columbia 


Item 


Percent of school population enrolled (5-17) 
Percent of enrolled pupils attending 
Number of days attended per year 

Pereent of total enrollment in first 4 grades 
Average length of school term, in days 
Percent of total enrollment in high school 


High school enrollment, number 


Percent of youth of high school age in school (14-1 


Number of high school graduates 
Pupil-teacher ratio in elementary schools 
Average annual salaries of teachers 

Percent increase of teachers salaries over 1916 
Current expense per pupil in ADA 

Percent increase of current expense over 1916 


Value of school property per pupil enrolled 


Percent one-teacher schools of total elementary schools 


Number of pupils transported (12 States) 


Percent of pupils transported (12 States) 


11. S. Census 1950 (white and nonwhite for 16 States and the District of Columbia. 


by race for Delaware). 
Source 


Office of Education 


Negro White 
79.4 61.0 
85. 3 88. 6 
147.9 157.0 
3.6 11.6 
173. 4 iva 
14.1 21.0 

$38. 032 1, 558, 685 

qj 74.2 79.0 

15, 291 277, 192 
32. ] 27.3 

$2. 143 $2, 713 
102. 7 70.8 

$95. 31 $154. 69 
65.6 17.8 

S#5 $335 
13.5 32. 3 

145, 711 2,393, 019 

4 15.5 


No data 


These data were supplied by the Research and Statistical Standards Section of the 
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the Supreme Court are attempting two 


things. First, they are trying to extend the 
principle of desegregation downward to the 
public secondary and elementary schools, 
{nd second, they are attempting to have the 
Court define the components of equality. 
They are asking the question, Does the pro- 
vision of physical equality in separate 
schools square with the democratic prin- 
freedom, justice, and equality 


( iples ot 


underlying our way of life? 


Personnel News 


A. LACHLAN REED, Wayzata, Minn., 
has joined the staff of the Office of Educa- 
tion. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Dr 
Assistant to the Commissioner of Education 
S. M. Brownell. 

Dr. Reed has high 


teacher at Silver Lake. Minn.: as instructor 


Reed will become Special 


served as Ti hool 
in English at Phillips Academy. Andover. 
Mass.: as headmaster of Northrop Collegi- 
ate School, Minneapolis. Minn.: as research 
fellow at the 


Bureau of Institutional Re- 


search. University of Minnesota. and as an 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Co.., 


Minn.. in the field of sales, 


official of the 
Minneapolis 
advertising. and editing. 

November 1941] 1945, 


Dr. Reed served as an officer in the United 


hrom to October 
States Navy. 

\ graduate of Phillips Academy. And 
over. Mass.. Dr. Reed received his A. B. 
from Yale He received his M. A. at Yale 
in English and a Ph. D. from the University 
of Minnesota in English language and liter- 
ature He has also done work in educa- 
tional administration and supervision at 
Minnesota. 

He holds me mbership in the Minneapolis 
Association of: Principals, the Minneapolis 
and the National 


He was the win- 


Education Association, 


Educational Association. 
ner of the Marcia Henson Prize in American 
Literature at Yale, was elected member of 
Phi Beta Kappa. and was also the winner of 
the Clare | ellowship for two years’ study at 


Clare College. Cambridge. England. 


Acting Head, 
Office of 


first 


ARMSTRONG, 
Higher 


' 
hecome the 


W. EARI 
Division of Education, 
will execu- 
tive director of the 
tional Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
April 1. S. M. Brownell, 


Commissioner of Education, Department of 


Education. 


newly organized Na- 


Education on 
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Health. Education, and Welfare, has granted 
Dr. Armstrong a leave of absence from the 
Office of Education to accept this position. 

The National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education assumes responsi- 
bility 


proving 


on July 1 for establishing and ap- 


teacher education standards for 
the Nation’s 1.200 « olleges and universities 
that United States 


these functions have 


teachers for 
1927 


prepare 
schools. Since 
been performed by the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education. 

In announcing Dr. Armstrong's departure 
from the Office of Education, Commissioner 
Brownell said, “In the years immediately 
ahead our Nation will need the best qualified 
teachers possible. A strong program of 
accreditation will help to improve the qual- 
ity of teac her educ ation provided by our 
colleges and universities. Dr. Armstrong's 
experience and leadership in this field will 
be a great asset to the National Council as 
it undertakes all teacher education accredi- 
tation in the United States.” 

Dr. Armstrong joined the Office of Edu- 
cation staff in 1949, He 


American Council on Education in a 5-year 


served with the 


study of teacher education, and was Dean 
of the School of Education, University of 
Delaware. immediately before coming to 
Washington. He has conducted 


education surveys in Pennsylvania, Hlinois, 


and Kentucky. and has served as a consult 
ant on teacher education and professional 
Maryland. Vir- 


years he 


standards to the States of 
vinia, and Arkansas. 
filled educational positions in Oklahoma, 


In earlier 


California, and Utah. 


Expenditures 


(Continued from page 86) 


city districts. these districts were able to 
provide proportionately more for classroom 
services than the smaller districts with fewer 
children could provide. 

Variations in citizen interest and effort 
undoubtedly affect the amount of school ex- 
penditures, but the major factor appears to 
be the varying financial abilities of the 
States and school districts. For the Nation 
there was an average of $196,106 of per- 
sonal hack of 


States ranged from a high of about $344,000 


income each classroom. 
to a low of $63,000 per classroom unit. 


This agrees very well with the more than 


5 to 1 variation in median expenditure levels 

between the high and low States. 
Discussion of the equalization of educa 

tion has permeated school administration 


new report discusses existing situations in 


literature for the past several years 


the States with regard to equalization, and 
it also supplies evidence of progress in 
equalizing education during the past 10 
years, 

For this study, special attention has been 
directed toward increasing financial support 
The 


extent to which numbers of classrooms are 


for the low-expenditure classrooms. 


supported at levels below the median is the 
chief concern of equalization efforts, and 
the report discusses the effectiveness of 
equalizing factors as well as the change in 
the equalization situation within the States. 
Some States are shown to have as many as 
one-third of the classrooms supported al 
levels below 70 percent of the State median 

These States have made insufficient prog 
ress toward equalization, which suggests a 
efforts 


effectively equalized program. 


need for greater toward a more 


Total expenditures for elementary and 
secondary education were about 2.28 per- 
cent of the personal income for the 1949-50 
school year. Proportions for the individual 


States ranged from 3.51 percent down to 
These percentages for L949 


1939.40 


1.76 percent, 
2) were slightly lower than for 

The median expenditure level for educa 
tion in the United 
$1.619 per classroom unit in 1939-40 to 
S$4.391L in 1949-50 


are compared, it appears that the new level 


States increased from 


As these two values 


is 2.66 times as high as that for the period 
10 years earlier. However, this increase 
must be interpreted in relation to other evi 
dence on.inflationary conditions 

( orresponding ratios of increase for the 
consumer's price index, income per capita 
personal income per child of school age, 
and income per classroom unit are 1.70; 
2.46; 2.67; These 


ratios imply that increases in expenditures 


and 2.92, respectively. 


for educ ation were inadequate lo represent 


more than a_ response to inflationary 
changes. 

In total, / vpenditures Jor Education at 
the Midcentury is the report of a status 
study which reveals levels of expenditure 
for education and inadequacies of plans for 
supporting the schools and suggests points 
at which State and local finance programs 


can be improved 
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